Introduction

to find the reason of the change, as they unhesitatingly
propose, in Vanessa, or in some other cause?
For nearly eighteen months before March 1712, when,
according to Sheridan and Scott, the Journal betrays a
change, Swift was constantly visiting the Vanhomrighs in
their lodgings, often dining there and spending the even-
ing in their company, and this Stella knew. Much has
been made of the fact that in the Journal he refers to
Vanessa thrice only. But this was natural enough and we
should not make too much of it, or draw the conclusion
that his conscience was uneasy. Was it necessary to name
her? Was he not justified in refraining from the mention
of Vanessa if he felt that this might, quite needlessly, lead
to surmise or give pain? As early as February 1710-11
Stella was evidently exercised about the Vanhomrighs, for
on the 26th Swift wrote: 'You say they are of no conse-
quence: why, they keep as good female company as I
keep male/ But there is no evident reflection in the
Journal that Stella, as some have suggested, harboured
disquieting suspicions.
It is at this time, 1712, that we come upon the earliest
portion of the correspondence between Swift and Vanessa
which has been preserved to us. In July he went to
Windsor. There are six letters, four written by Swift and
two by Vanessa, during August and September,1 although
evidence available to us shows that at least eleven letters
must have passed between them at this time. No reason-
able interpretation of this fragmentary correspondence
affords ground for suspicion of more than a young woman's
pleasure in the friendship of a notable man much older
than herself. No deductions of a compromising nature
can be drawn from it. The 'secrets' mentioned in two
letters probably refer to state affairs; and the letter of 28
September does not support the inference that Swift and
Vanessa had been at Oxford together. Nevertheless, it is
1 A. Martin Freeman, Fantssa and her Correspondence with Jonathan
Swift, pp. 70-8.
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